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Fish forms a powerful manure in whatever state it is applied; but it
cannot be ploughed in too fresh, though the quantity should be limited.
Mr Young records an experiment, in which herrings spread over a field
and ploughed in for wheat, produced so rank a crop, that it was entirely
laid before harvest.

The refuse pilchards in Cornwall are used throughout the county as a
manure, with excellent effects. They are usually mixed with sand or
soil, and sometimes with sea-weed, to prevent them from raising too
luxuriant a crop. The effects are perceived for several years.

In the fens of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and Norfolk, the little
fish called sticklebacks, are caught in the shallow waters in such quan-
tities, that they form a great article of manure in the land bordering on
the fens.

It is easy to explain the operation of fish as a manure. The skin is
principally gelatine; which, from its slight state of cohesion is readily
soluble in water: fat or oil is always found in fishes, either under the
akin or in some of the viscera ; and their fibrous matter contains all the
essential elements of vegetable substances. *

readily detached, and great value is put on the heap of compost thus prepared.
Lime is never added to the earth used to cover carcasses, but vitriol is occa-
sionally poured on the top of the heap for the purpose, the workmen say, of
preserving the flesh. This is one of the many cases where experience has elicited
as sound a rule as could have been dictated by science. Quick-lime is appro-
priately enough applied to peat and inert vegetable matter; but when applied to
destroy the smell of decaying animal matter it is always with great loss; and
vitriol, although had recourse to on an erroneous theory, is by much the best
substance that could be applied. The earth should be rich in vegetable matter;
and nothing is better than partially dried peat.

In large towns the soft parts of carcasses are managed differently. Having
been detached from the bones, they are heated along with vitriol till their
texture is completely destroyed, and the solution is mixed with charcoal and
other dry absorbent matters. This preparation has given great satisfaction
as a manure.

* All along the sea-coasts, much value is set on the offal or refuse collected at
the fishing villages and curing stations; although,in most cases,from ignorance
and mismanagement, considerable loss takes place; rendering- this source of
rich manure less productive then it ought to be. The supplies in Scotland are
of three kinds; 1st, the refuse of the ordinary fishing for haddock, cod, ling",
&c., carried on throughout the year; 2nd, the refuse of the herring'fishing car-
ried on for a short period of the year; and 3d, occasional and very irregular
supplies of spoiled herrings, when they happen to be caught in larger quantities
than can be cured.

When fishing villages are situated in the vicinity of large towns, it is most
profitable to sell the fish in a fresh state, and for the most part they are sold un-
gutted; and hence, the offal finds its way with street-sweepings and the like to
the public depositaries. When the villages are situated at a distance from great
markets, the fish are landed at the villages and salted and preserved in various
ways. The offal is preserved in rude pits, and sold to the neighbouring farm-
ers ; but as it undergoes very rapid decomposition, it is becoming customary to
mix it with earth of peat. Great waste, however, generally takes place from
the ignorance of the fishermen. The pits are always situated in front of the
cottages, often dug in gravel or porous soil, and unprotected from rain and sur-
face water ; hence, whenever it rains, a great deal of the most valuable of the
contents is carried off. Wherever it is found impossible to effect the removal
of these pits to more appropriate places, and to exclude rain and surface water,
tanks might be formed at little expense for receiving the drainings, and in which